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Hearken aa OR 
With your homemade worlds... 


Hear me, as I speak 
From greater heights 
Than any you have conquered .. . 


For, 

I also occupy this atmosphere— 
Thrust forth two thousand years ago 
By the very Hand 

That gave to you 

Your genius— 


Thrust forth 

With a brightness 

That all your man-made planets 
Cannot match, 

And charged with a mission 

The magnitude of which 

The most brilliant minds among you 
Cannot grasp. 


Here, from this noble height, 

I dispel the darkness of this world 
And point with a glowing finger 
To the very Source 

Of Faith, and Hope, and Charity, 
Consuming in my burning heat 
Each sphere of hate and fear 
That men may launch. 


Hearken... you 

With your homemade worlds ... 

I also occupy this atmosphere— 
Thrust forth two thousand years ago 
To light your way to Peace. 


Hearken... you 
With your homemade worlds... 


I am the Christmas Star! 


JOHN DEERE: MOLINE? ILLINOIS 
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HOME DAIRY CAFETERIA 


143 E. State St. 

















Christmas Gifts 


Pins 

Rings 
Watches 
Diamonds 
Necklaces 
Earrings 
Kensington 
Crystal 
Silver 
Clocks 
China 


HEGGIE’S 


136 E. State St. 


It is decidedly obvious that 
Al's Dairy Bar is an excep- 
tional eatery. 


Go, my son, for your appetite 
must be adequately quelled. 


AL’S DAIRY BAR 


321 College Ave. 
Ithaca 9691 


Editorials 


Guidance for the Career Girl 


During the month of November, the College of Home Econom- 
ics, in cooperation with the New York City Home Economists in 
Business, sponsored a series of luncheon meetings as “An Introduc- 
tion to Home Economics in Business.” 

The series was excellent. A group of ten experienced persons spoke 
on the whole area of home economics in business and on the job. 

We feel that this type of program is a big step in the right direc- 
tion and one worthy of exploitation by the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. A program of this sort brings the student 
closer to the business world and directs his academic efforts to his 
future work. 

If the Home Ec. school sponsors another series of this type, we 
suggest that it be opened to as many students as possible, as the informa- 
tion relayed might clarify their college programs. 

Even though the speakers in this year’s series were, for the most 
part, from the field of foods and nutrition, they did a good job of covering 
the general scope of home economics business. However, we would like to 
see experts in other home ec. fields such as housing and design, home 
management, and child development. 

The seating arrangement at such luncheons should be planned 
to alternate students with faculty as this benefits both the students 
and the faculty, meeting within the context of a subject vitally im- 
portant to both groups, are unlimited. 

Some follow-up on these luncheons might be made in the form of 
seminars or mimeographed summaries of the material presented. 

One further suggestion—a more thorough coverage of the top ques- 
tion in the minds of women students, that of marriage versus career, 
would be pertinent to those who attend. 


B.L.D. 


Massacre in the Meadow 


Before students go out to the fields of New York State for farm 
practice, it is imperative that they be able to answer one basic ques- 
tion—“Do you know how to stay alive while doing farm work?” 

Neither on the farm practice entrance exam nor in the evalu- 
ation of a summer’s work is farm safety considered, yet knowledge 
is vital; ignorance fatal. 

The tractor, baler, field chopper, and mower have all aided the de- 
velopment of agriculture, but they are all potential killers. The tractor 
can cut the farm hand’s working time in half, but careless operation can 
cut his living time in half. 

Students who need farm practice credits lack farm experience. If 
they had this experience they would know that it is quite unsafe to try to 
pull a load of hay down a steep hill with a tractor. They would know 
that the brakes on a tractor weren’t meant to hold back a heavy load. 
They would know . . . but they don’t. 

The student should realize the dangers involved in operating farm 
equipment before he ever gets near a farm. These are things that should 
be taught as part of the basic orientation program . . . or even before. 

The College could undertake the job of teaching operating 
techniques to students. This could be done with a summer course 
for those who need farm work as an entrance requirement, and 
also as part of the Orientation 1 course. Professor L. W. Knapp of 
the Agricultural Engineering Department has made investigations 
of the causes and pevention of tractor accidents. The Orientation 
classes could be shown some of his work and, in this way, learn 
accident prevention. Demonstrations in the SAFE operation of farm 
machinery might also serve this purpose. 

Previous experience for farm practice students would not only 
serve as a safety precaution but would also make the student a more 
useful employee. E.L.R. 
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HEY call me mistletoe; I’m a 
scrawny gray-green character 
with white waxy berries. I’ve been 
around a while, seen a lot, never 
said much, but changed a good 
many lives. 

Remember that business in the 
Garden of Eden? That was no apple 
she fed him; it was a mistletoe 
berry. 

Some folks say I’m a mother’s 
tears. It’s a corny old Norse tale 
but I like it. Frigga’s kid had a 
dream one night that he was going 
to die. He went and told his mother 
and the poor dame was so upset she 
begged all the plants and animals to 
spare her son. She didn’t think I 
was important enough to ask but I 
showed her what’s what. The guy 
was knocked off with an arrow— 
made of mistletoe. She was a nice 
old goddess though and she cried 
so her son was brought back from 
the dead. Her tears turned to mis- 
tletoe berries and I’m kind of her 
plant now. 


No 






Just Between Us Berries 








Your lumber man is 
Baker, man! 


Paint and nails by 
the can 


Glass and hardware 
meet the test 


wonder’ Baker 
leads the rest! 


LUMBER 


505 Third St. 


by Jill H. Beckoff 61 


I’m the Druid’s plant too. They 
were a bunch of pre-Christian mys- 
tics who thought I was a charm 
against evil. 

Aeneas, the guy who started 
Rome, also thought I was a charm 
against evil. Heard of that trip he 
made to visit his old man? I was 
the golden bough he gave to Char- 
on—even got him across the Styx. 

That story reminds me of a 
queer habit the Romans had of 
kissing every time they saw me. 
There they’d be in the middle of a 
war, knocking each other all over 
the place and, all of a sudden, they 
look up at some tree they were 
under. There I’d be, just hanging 
onto that tree and grinning at them 
and as soon as they saw me they’d 
throw down their weapons, embrace 
like old pals, and call a truce for 
the day. 

Lots of other people kiss under 
the mistletoe. Even those strait- 
laced Victorians got a charge out 
of seeing me drooping over their 
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Ithaca 4-9927 








Serving Dairy Herds in New York and Western Vermont 


—Jill Beckoff 


doorways. One old English guy was 
even moved to poetry. Get a load 
of this: 


It hath been writ that anye 
man 

May blameless kiss what 
mayde he can, 

Nor anyone shall say him 
“no”. 

Beneath the holye mistletoe. 


You know, I kind of like that, 
It hath been writ...... 


















m not sore, Ed. In fact, I’m glad 
they broke into my field! It’s the first 
time I’ve had a good look at your 
NYABC-sired herd. What did you say 
your technicians phone number is?” 
And seeing is believing. See the 
bulls that sire great dairy animals in 
the herds of 47,000 members. Visit 
our Headquarters. 


NEW YORK 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE 


Headquarters on Judd Falls Road 


ithaca, N. Y. 
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Browning King & Co. 


224 E. State St. 





Need a car, feeling low? 
Don’t have friends? 

Can‘t bor-row? 
You have a problem friend, 
that’s true, 

But, here’ 


Fine Clothing 


s the thing for 
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152 E. State 











Greyhound Rent-a-Car 
300 Elmira Road 
Ithaca 43145 


next to Sunnyside 










THE GIFT THAT’S ADORED 


AND YOU’LL BE TOO 


SCHOOLEY’S INC. 


Quality Jewelers 





All That fagg..... 


Where Angels Fear to Tread 









by Zilch 









TARTING at the back of Warren Hall, Zilch came 

upon a quaint and secluded garden, reeking with 
possibilities for a real cool mid-term Martini party. 
Following the shady trail down past the corner of 
Mann Libe, the Cornell Nature Lover had at his dis- 
posal the Nature Trail, replete with guides to better 
understanding of the outdoors. After passing the 
rotted stump that portrayed the drama of “How a 
Tree Grows,” the author came upon a large pine bear- 
ing the neatly engraved sign: “Look and Listen— 
perhaps you can hear the nasal ‘yank’ of this topsy- 
turvy bird.” Engrossed in this unique educational op- 
portunity, the author dazedly stepped out on Forest 
Home Drive, and was greeted with the nasal “honk” 
of a Thunderbird. Ah, civilization! 


But enough of this jazz, and on with the News 
of the Day: a student uprising in the midst of us, 
concerning the clubs of the Upper Quad, and their 
crusade toward having permanent representatives on 
the Ag-Domecon Council. If this measure is approved 
by two-thirds of the Council, there will be an Upper 
Campus referendum The measure must gain approval 
of two-thirds of those students voting before it can 
become a part of the Ag-Domecon Council consti- 
tution. 


The issues are as follows: The 
clubs feel that by having perman- 
ent club representation there would 
be 1) A more unified and central- 
ized government for the Upper 
Campus; 2) A more thorough rep- 
resentation of the student body; 3) 
More definite channels of communi- 
cation between the student body 
and Ag-Dom; 4) Breakdown of 
apathy among Upper Campus or- 
ganizations and a renewed interest 
in Upper Campus activities; 5) 
More juridiction and strength giv- 
en to Council. 


But, several obstinate members 


Prices within your means — Convenient Terms of the Council pointed out that: 


1) No “channels of communica- 
tion” are needed, for any student 
can attend and participate in any 
of the Council’s meetings, held 
the first and third Wednesdays of 
each month in the Warren Hall 
Student Lounge. 


Ith. 4-1562 
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2) The mythical non-voting club “delegates” have 
shown no interest in attending Council meetings, and 
have not asked Council to do anything for them. 
Someone asked exactly what Ag-Dom could do for an 
individual club, and why the same thing couldn’t 
be done without permanent club representatives. 


3) Instead of strengthening Ag-Dom, the in- 
creased membership would be more cumbersome, or 
at least so until the number of reps-at-large could 
be reduced. 


Among the gifts the Cornell Countryman received 
last month was a recent book by Ed Eastman, prexy 
of the American Agriculturist. This book, Hostages to 
Fortune, is a moving story of love and fidelity in a 
rural setting. It has all the hominess and the personal 
touch of Mr. Eastman and his magazine. Through 
this book the lives of Laura Bliss and Billy Graham 
are brought into sharp contact with the lives of those 
around them and all the pressures of twentieth cen- 
tury life. Great idea for reading and gift-giving. 
giving. 

For any sophomore man who’s on the ball (78 
average or higher), and would like to escave the 
rigors of Ithaca for a year, it would be well to look 
into Ag-Dom’s Swedish Exchange Program, whereby 
a student in the Ag School can spend his junior year 
studying at the Royal Agricultural College at Uppsala, 
Sweden. Applications are available in 120 Roberts. 


Inoutology department: Zilch is In. The editor is 
OUT. (Zilch will be OUT pretty soon, too.) Mar- 
tinis are IN. The Campus Patrol_is OUT. Farm 
Practice is so far OUT, it’s IN. Ag-Dom is question- 
able. Terpin hydrate is IN; aspirin is OUT. 
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335 E. State St. 


Delivery 


APPROACH FROM 
ANY ANGLE 


RTG ESSO SERVICE 





Translation from “Chinoock”, 
Cornell’s 3-legged huskie: 


“T wish I were back at Cornell... 





—Bob Burt 

























































































Phone Ithaca 4-9083 








































Arctic Ice Cream.” 


Ithaca 3401 
Arctic Ice Cream 


402 Taughannock 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Are now on display in our 
GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 


We have a fine assortment of boxed and 
individual cards, also Christmas candy, 
souvenirs, candles and other gifts. 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 
Barnes Hall 


WE CAN PRINT 
AW XTAIYM GS 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca 4-1271 


Meeting of Electrons 


by Jane Shelton ’62 


DANGER CLOSED TO UNATHORIZED PER- 
SONNEL. 


Signs such as these in a backyard might upset 
some people, but they don’t bother the stout-hearted 
girls who live in the Circle cottages. Knowing the 
Nuclear Studies Lab in their backyard is as harmless 
as the Ladies Aid Society, they have grown accustom- 
ed to anxious comments such as: 


“But isn’t it dangerous to have that kind of labor- 
atory so near the main part of campus?” 


No, it isn’t dangerous. The girls in Circle have 
nothing to worry about. The Newman Laboratory of 
Nuclear Studies here at Cornell is for the purpose of 
learning more about the nature of the tiny particles 
which make up the chairs we sit in, the cars we drive, 
and the clothes we wear; not for radiation research. 

The main part of the Nuclear Lab is a long, 
modern, four-story building with a typical maze of 
offices and labs. A synchrotron is attached to it by a 
subterranean tunnel. This machine spends its time 
smashing atomic nuclei to smithereens. By do‘ng this, 
scientists can learn, through use of delicate measuring 
devices and banks of complicated equipment, more 
about nuclei of atoms—their size, component par- 
ticles, and exact composition. 

Another phase of research at the lab is something 
more familiar to most of us—cosmic rays. Little is 
known about cosmic rays, except that showers of 
these rays bombard the earth constantly. Curiosity 
about them spurs continuous research of the ““uclear 


Studies Lab. 





Cornell physicists operating Newman Lab synchrotron. 


—Photo Science 





ALASKA 


Warm Homes In 


pee of you “outside” who aren’t familiar with 
conditions in your newest state may feel that life 
in Alaska is something different, somehow, than any- 
thing you have experienced. It isn’t, believe me. 
\laska is not much different from any other state 
within a half a million square miles of a relatively un- 
inhabited area where the temperature ranges from 95 
above to 60 below zero. 

This is, unfortunately, the picture that most 
people have of Alaska when they first get here. They 
expect a forbidding land of ice and snow and occas- 
ional eskimos, where you'll freeze if you stay outside 
any time between September and April, and where 
dvilization has not yet caught up with immigration. 

So far, at least, we have found that this idea is 
far from the actual case. The winters are cold, to be 
sure, but not so cold as to preclude a normal life 
during that season. The only adjustment we have 
had to make for the cold weather is to be sure that 
the car isn’t left for more than four or five hours 
outside the garage. If it is, it just won’t start—no car 
will when it is 40 below. The only really major dis- 
comfort of the extreme cold comes with the oil bill 
(31 cents a gallon), and the fact that winter lasts 
longer than it does in Ithaca. The first frost and final 
thaw come at about the same time as they do in 
Boulder or Frazer, Colorado. In fact, this year Frazer 
had a killing frost before Fairbanks did. 

Of course the length of the days varies a great 
deal more in these northern latitudes—in June there 
is delightful daylight for as long as 20 hours, and of 
course December brings nights equally as long with 
the sunrise about 9:30 and sunset about 2:00. The 
long nights are a small price to pay for the wonderfully 
long days, however. 

Summer here has been defined as only a time to 
get ready for winter, and to a certain extent it is true, 
but you can certainly pack a lot of fishing into a 20 
hour day, and the way the flowers and vegetables 
grow under the influence of all that sunlight is fan- 
tastic. If you are a hunter, imagine leaving home at 
2:00 A.M. and hunting until the following midnight 
through a country that has probably never seen red 
man or white before. 

These are incidental advantages, though, and the 
teal attraction of Alaska lies in the people who live 
here, the folks who pioneered such a naturally inhos- 
pitable country and stayed here to make it a settled 
part of America. The hospitality and friendliness of 
Alaskans will, in time, beccme far more well-known 


A Frozen Land 


by A. James Hall, Jr. 
Fairbanks (Alaska ) 


News-Miner 


than the much touted “southern hospitality”. This 
spirit of helpfulness makes life a lot easier for a 
newcomer, and makes it almost impossible for anyone 
to be a stranger for long. 

Much of the character of Alaska is similar to the 
impression given by any of the better “adult westerns,” 
minus 90% of the blood and guts. The pioneering 
spirit is still very much alive here, and in constant 
evidence, from the pack-laden miner on the street 
to the natives hanging around the bars and the high- 
stakes poker games in the local “smoke-shops”. 

As usual, the women are the civilizing influence. 
They are, as a rule, far better dressed than the aver- 
age gal in the streets of New York or Chicago, and 
of course the ladies’ aids and card clubs are very 
active. It isn’t a bit unusual to see a very well-dressed 
working girl alight from a battered jeep and head 
for the office, or to hear a group of them intelligently 
discussing trends in modern art in any of Fairbanks’ 
30 or 40 taverns (better than one per thousand pou- 
lation—you never have to go far for your hootch). 

The countryside is not vastly different from that 
found in the East at first look, but a closer inspec- 
tion shows that the only trees are birch and lodge- 
pole pine, and the ground vegetation is small and 
somewhat stunted in appearance. The most common 
ground cover is a combination of fireweed (which 
carried brilliant red flowers in the fall) and the tiny 
lichens which cover most of the sub-arctic tundra. 

This part of the interior is a patchwork of steep 
hills and narrow valleys, many of which are being 
worked by the giant dredges seeking gold. Fairbanks 
lies in one of the larger valleys near the Tanana River 
(it will always mystify me why “Tanana” rhymes 
with “Mackinaw” and not with “banana.”) North of 
us lies the huge Brooks Range, the dividing line be- 
tween the arctic slope and the interior. South is the 
Alaska Range, best known for Mt. McKinley, which 
cuts the interior off from the Pacific slope and the 
eternal dampness that stretches from Attu to Portland. 

All in all, it’s quite some country. Alaska presents 
a great challenge to everyone who comes here, and 
meeting this challenge in whatever form it may take 
for an individual makes Alaskans a pretty special 
breed. Even though we have been here only a few 
months, we’re proud to be Alaskans, and glad to en- 
courage anyone who wants to come here, especially 
the Home Ec. gals—there’s a terrible shortage of good 
women in Alaska, so pack your cookbook and come 
on north, we need you. 





America’s 


Newest. Staipe 


by Steven A. Breth ’60 


Alaska’s farmlands 
offer rich rewards 
to the adventurous. 


LASKA today is being popu- 
lated by a special breed of 
people, those with guts, determin- 
ation and knowhow. There is no 
place for goldbrickers, but settlers 


who are willing to struggle to over-_ 


come their problems eventually 
reap the benefits of conquering one 
of the few frontiers left to man. 

Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the agriculture of the new 
state. The obstacles to successful 
commercial farming are awesome 
but, through the combined efforts 
of researchers and rugged farmers, 
they are being surmounted. 


Alaskan farmers who have es- 
tablished themselves after years 
of battling the climate have mar- 
kets that demand much more than 
they can produce. Dairy farmers 
who are efficient can get a $4.00 
profit per hundredweight selling to 
the Anchorage market. 

But this kind of profit doesn’t 
come easily. Alaska is constantly 
warning prospective settlers that, 
even though there is free land, 
farming there takes as much capi- 
tal and knowledge as in the U.S. 
The new farmer has to adapt to 
an unfamiliar situation and pre- 
pare to live under more primitive 
conditions than in the U. S. 


One of the main problems to the 
new farmer is that his free land 
will cost him $100 to $300 per acre 
to clear of heavy timber or brush. 
In many sections this land will have 
to lie fallow for a few years to rid 
it of permafrost. 


Another problem is the lack of 
credit. Banking is underdeveloped 
in farming areas and loans for 
agricultural purposes are hard to 
find. There is also a shortage of 
manpower at the height of the har- 
vesting season because construction 
draws most of the excess manpower 
away during the summer months. 


The mushrooming building pro- 
gram and the small domestic labor 
force result in high wages for werk- 


8 


ers. This is important to the new 
farmer because it takes a few years 
to get a farm in top production. 
Since living costs are very high, one 
of the best ways to offset them is 
to work part-time as a laborer. 


Nevertheless, these problems 
and others are being overcome by 
the farmers and by specialists from 
the University of Alaska. New 
techniques and methods are con- 
stantly being developed to aid 
farmers in producing most efficient- 
ly under the conditions imposed 
by Alaska’s climate. 


Dairy 


Dairying is the major farm busi- 
ness in Alaska with over 60°% of it 
taking place in the wealthy Matan- 
uska Valley which serves Anchor- 
age. Large (21 head) dairy farms 
sold milk for $11.00 which cost 
them $7.30, realizing an average 
net income of over $7000 a year. 


Holstein and Holstein-Red Dane 
crosses are popular dairy breeds. 
Artificial insemination is common 
in many areas. 


University of Alaska specialists 
favor loose housing for cattle be- 
cause in the lower temperatures 
cattle are more comfortable if they 
are free. 


Beacuse of the heavy rains in 
August, hay is difficult to make so 
silage is the most common forage. 
Since legumes can’t withstand the 
bitter winter, researchers have de- 
veloped a pea-oat mixture making 
silage under Alaska conditions. 


Potatoes 


Potatoes are the perfect crop for 
the Alaskan farmer. They grow well 
in newly cleared soil. Farmers 
plant potatoes in the spring, do 
construction work during the sum- 
mer, harvest the potatoes during 
the fall and grade and sell them 
during the winter. 


Potato farms in the Matanuska 
Valley averaged $4000 net profit 
while some of the better farms in 
the Tanana Valley made almost 
$10,000 profit. In addition, these 
farmers had a large off-farm in- 
come from construction work. 


The biggest drawback to potato 
production is the difficulty in get- 
ting labor at harvest time. 


Poultry 


Chickens and eggs have a big 
future ahead of them. Fresh eggs 
and meat are difficult to import 
and with the tremendous market 
available the poultry industry may 
expand greatly. Until now the pro- 
gress has been slow because the ex- 
tension services haven’t been big 
enough to do adequate research and 
give advice on poultry problems. 


In general, although returns are 
high, costs can be immense. Thus 
the farmer who utilizes efficient 
practices can make large profits. 
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Caribou and crab 
challenge Alaskan 
housewives’ skill. 


OLVES knocking over gar- 

bage cans and moose running 
down Main Street are a part of life 
in Alaska; a life that requires some- 
thing a little extra of every woman 
who decides to live there. 


On the surface, life in Alaska is 
much like life in any U.S. city. 
There are shopping centers, schools, 
churches, and clubs just as there 
are throughout the States. People 
wear the same type of clothing and 
live in five-room bungalows with 
oil burners. They must also face the 
problems of lawn and garden care. 

What makes Alaska different is 
the character of its people; the un- 
hurried way of doing business and 
the warm friendliness that is so 
real you can almost touch it. 

All kinds of people inhabit Alas- 
ka. It isn’t strange to see beauti- 
fully dressed women jumping out 
of a truck or a distinguished and 
well-dressed gentleman walking 
down a city street with a hunting 
pack on his back and two rifles in 
hand. No one blinks an eyelash 
when a man walks into town wear- 
ing two 44’s slung gunfighter style 
on his hips. 

Alaska is excitement; Alaska is 
different, and Alaska offers the 
women who decide to live there 
either as housewives or career girls 


challenges they might never find in 
the first 48 states. 

Prices appear to be sky-high in 
Alaska; but then the source of 
many goods is the United States 
and shipping costs are extravagant. 
The Alaskan homemaker, there- 
fore, must learn to use native foods 
as much as possible. 


Even though Alaskan farms are 
able to produce most of the com- 
mon vegetables, they cannot pro- 
duce them in large enough quanti- 
ties to provide food for all the resi- 
dents of the state. Thus, the home- 
maker is confronted with the eco. 
nomic problem of supplying food 
for her family within a limited bud- 
get and balancing the menu nutri- 
tionally. Potatoes are abundant in 
Alaska, as are many different ber- 
ries, rhubarb, cranberries, and 
mushrooms. Alaska’s rich earth pro- 
vides these vegetables with an ex- 
tra quantity of vitamins and min- 
erals, making them wise choices on 
the homemakers’ shopping list. 

Hunting is the sport of kings to 
our far Northern statesman. Just 
about everyone hunts caribou and 
moose—with reason, however, as 
one moose will supply two weeks 
of meat for an Alaskan household. 
Mother, on the other hand, must 
collect as many different recipes 


Employment needs in Alaska are constantly changing. One 
safe rule is that all persons going to Alaska should have definite 
employment lined up before they leave and sufficient funds to 
tide them through for a while after arrival. Inquiries on em- 
ployment in Alaska should be addressed to any of the Alaskan 


Territorial Employment Offices in Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Juneau, Ketchikan, Petersburg, or Homer, Alaska. Additional 
information can be secured from the Department of the In- 
teior in Washington, D. C. or the University of Alaska; 


College, Alaska. 





by Brenda L. Dervin 60 


for moose and moose barbecue 
sauce as she can find. 

The opportunities for food ex- 
perimentation are numerous in Al- 
aska. Presently, the female chefs 
in the households are making mus- 
tard and sweet pickles from ordi- 
nary seaweed—a delicacy, by the 
way, that food experts say is more 
nutritious and tasty than the com- 
mon cucumber variety we know. 

This problem of the well-balanc- 
ed meal is doubly important in ou- 
newest state because dental and 
medical services, although avail- 
able, aren’t as specilized as in 
the mainland United States. Any 
intricate medical needs necessitate 
the long trip back to the old forty- 
eight. 

The homemaker is naturally go- 
ing to be concerned about the edu- 
cational opportunities for her chil- 
dren. In Alaska, these are much 
like the opportunities in the rest of 
the United States with public 
schools and adequate facilities. 
There is, however, a lack of extra- 
curricular activities and libraries. 

All this may look like just a lot 
of problems to the home ec. stu- 
dent who has never seen a caribou 
or a moose. The problems are, in 
reality, challenges that are worth 
meeting to live in this unique land; 
a land where mother can pack her 
youngsters in a car and take them 
for a short trip across snow-capped 
mounts to hot arctic springs for a 
summer swim; a land where off in 
the distance the youngsters can 
see a herd of 600 caribou roaming 
free and eskimo hunters chasing 
after them. 

Legend says that Alaska is a 
man’s world. But any Alaskan male 
will readily claim that Alaska needs 
women; it needs good wives and 
mothers, teachers, office workers, 
and home economics specialists. 

The outlook for home ec. careers 
in Alaska is good. Alaska can be 
compared to the west of years ago 
—opportunities are many. All Alas- 
ka needs is people to live there. 


PATTEN’S JEWELERS 
306 E. State 
Ithaca 4-1562 


Paris 


You can sew your 
own sack—or 
buy one. 


N excited rumble issues from 

the salon as buyers and re- 
porters take their seats. In two 
hours these people will know what 
you will be wearing next year. They 
have come to view the collection of 
a Paris Fashion Designer—Christ- 
ian Dior, Pierre Balmain. A hand- 
ful of men and women courtour- 
iers can cause a furor which upsets 
the world. Many of us have been 
horrified and shocked at the cre- 
ations we see in magazines. Yet, 
in our closets hang rows of dresses 
whose designs have come from the 
pens of these artists. 

In 1946, Mainboucher created a 
“nothing dress.” This “nothing” is 
the basis for most women’s ward- 
robes today—the sheath. This sim- 
ple creation, appearing as part of 
a collection, has been twisted, 


Fashions in 


turned, dressed up and down, 
shortened and lengthened but still 
it remains. Sybil Connolly put a 
fish tail on it and gave us a fash- 
ionable cocktail dress. Mainboucher 
himself lengthened it to an eve- 
ning gown. Dior made it in tweed 
for an afternoon dress and Chanel 
in jersey for a clinging effect. There 
are a few of us who have not been 
saved the awful fate of being out 
of place by our basic sheath. 

Do you feel dramatic in black, 
white or red? Balenciaga uses these 
colors extensively to dramatize the 
sophisticate in women. Why do you 
choose bright green and electric 
blue for your evening clothes? 
Years ago this was unheard of. 
White and black were the only 
colors seen after dark. But, Dior 
decided to change this. Here is why 


FAHEY 


PHARMACY 


Mrs. Patten helps Don Taylor ‘59 
select a Christmas gift for his 


favorite girl. 


Model: Don Taylor ‘59 


Free Delivery to Students 


Wherever You Are 
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REXALL 
Products 


154 E. State St. 


@ prescription dept. Ithaca 2-2222 


@ store phone Ithaca 4-9058 


—Bob Burt 

























Your Closet 


we are free to choose a variety of 
colors for evening. Orange was also 
put into favor by Dior with a 
loose wool coat last year and the 
bright plaids so common today 
were initiated in the collections of 
Fath and DePauch. 

Hoods adorn every type of cos- 
tume from sweaters to velvet eve- 
ning coats. These head pieces used 
to come with raincoats. Pierre Bal- 
main put one on a Sari dress and 
suddenly hoods became a necessity. 

Easy-going comfort is the key to 
today’s living and today’s clothing. 
Chanel picked up this mood and 
responded with loose, semi-fitted 
suits worn with belted blouses. 
From this idea we inherited the 
loose chemisey blouses so free and 
comfortable. Casualness was in- 


Pizza 








Dining 
= Dancing 


209 Dryden Rd. 
Ithaca 4-9119 


Celebrate the 
Holiday Season 
at the 


ROYAL PALM 


by Carole A. Wedner ’61 


corporated into the chemise return, 
the trapeze and the loose coat. 
Capes, favored by Dior and Gene- 
vieve Fath, are flowing to the floor 
or short and perky and giving a 
carefree aire. 

What is the lure of the frocks 
that shock, but sell? Christian Dior 
said he strives to raise the stand- 
ard “to which the faint heart can 
repair.” Women want to be differ- 
ent, they want to have new and 
unusual clothes. Designers cater 
to the whims of women. They 
are the mystics of today. Women 
know what they want to wear to- 
day, designers must discover what 
they will want to wear tomorrow. 
They are good at their supernatural 
trade—there are very few wrong 
guesses. 











DON’T RISK 


Raditor Rumble 
King-Pin Cave-in 


on the long drive home. 


Have your car checked at 


Glenn’s Sinclair Station 


confPr. 


329 College Ave. 






















































































































—Extension Teaching 


Mr. Magee could be a Cornell student. 


HE farm—a place of serenity and contentment. 

The warm summer sun tanning many a bare 
back; the grass, a rich fertile green, acting as a liv- 
ing backdrop for the trees, the sky, the birds . . . for 
all of life. In several minutes this peaceful scene be- 
came a scene of horror. 

On a hilly hayfield in back of the farm, a Cornell 
farm practice student and another hired hand were 
getting ready to take a load of hay back to the barn. 
The student got on the tractor; it began to roll and 
pick up speed. It just missed a line of trees and sailed 
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Bring them to 
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A. Forgotten Phase 


“Oh! What can I get Venus 


for Christmas?” 





Have courage Noble Roman 


You can find the right gift 
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of Farm Practice 


by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


over a three-foot bank. The hired man was thrown 
to the ground. The Cornell student slipped down in 
front of the rear wheel, but the wheel stopped within 
inches of his head. 

Something must have caused this incident. It 
was an accident but why did it happen? 

Brakes on a tractor are on two wheels and they 
aren’t always enough to stop the tractor alone, so 
they couldn’t stop the wagon also. And the tractor 
shouldn’t have been driven straight down a steep hill 
in the first place. But the student had never come 
across anything like this, so he didn’t know. 

What was the operator thinking about at the 
time? He had a date that night and safe driving prac- 
tices were the last things on his mind. 

There were three main causes for the accident: 
not knowing the capabilities of the tractor, not hav- 
ing enough experience, and not thinking about the 
right things at the right time. These factors cause most 
accidents and lead the student to situations that put 
many grey hairs in his crew-cut. 

While driving along the side of a hill, he decided 
to change direction. The student snapped the front 
wheels up the hill—and the tractor lifted one rear 
wheel off the ground. The tractor couldn’t be blamed 
for trying to turn over, it was only following orders. 

Trusty tractor and student once 
came upon a huge rock. One end 
of a chain around the rock, the 
other end to the rear tractor axle 
and out comes the rock. The stu- 
dent tried, but the only movement 
that occurred was at the front 
wheels of the tractor . . . they went 
up. Tractor designers put drawbars 
on tractors. They meant loads to 
be pulled from this point, not from 
the axle. 

Children are generally pleasant 
and the farmer’s were no excep- 
tion. To reward good behavior. the 
student would give tractor rides. 
There is only one seat on a tractor 
—this means one person can ride. 
What would the parents say if one 
of those children had been hurt? 
It would make very little differ- 
ence that it was an accident. 

Summer ended and the student 
farmer once again became an Ivy 
Leaguer. If he didn’t make the 
same mistakes twice, he gained ex- 
perience which will help him avoid 
similar accidents. He finally got the 
idea that nothing should be taken 
for granted when driving a tractor. 
He learned the results of several 
bad practices, but he would have 
been risking less by figuring them 
out before the accident. After might 
have been too late. 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’S No. 36 field harvester and hay pick-up attachment are equipped with Link-Belt 





EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


precision steel roller chain for drives . . . Link-Belt double pitch “AG” roller chain for conveying. 


LINK-BELT chains offer farm machine manufacturers 


Top farm equipment standards 
are constantly maintained by 


field and laboratory tests 


INK-BELT’S recommendation of the best drive or con- 
veying chain for farm machines is based on experi- 
ence gained in field tests under actual working condi- 
tions. And Link-Belt is in the best position to make un- 
biased proposals because our line of chain, sprockets 
and attachments is complete. Horsepower, loading, 
speed, impact—every requirement can be met to enable 
a piece of farm equipment to maintain rated perform- 
ance and efficiency throughout its life. 


Yes, for every drive or conveyor application, there’s 
a chain that bears the Link-Belt double arrow >——< 
trademark. In fact, it’s used today on more than 400 
makes of farm equipment. 





CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales O‘fices, Stock 
Carrying Factory Branch Stores _and Distributors in All Principal 
Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickvil'e (Sydney); 
Brazil, Sao Paulo; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, 
Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 





the quality good design deserves 






ACCURATE MANUFACTURE — Modern specialized machines 
allow the economies of large-scale production. Continuous 
inspections safeguard tolerance and finish of every link of 
chain. With these extensive facilities, Link-Belt has ample 
capacity to meet production schedules. 





LABORATORY CONTROL — Every chain carrying the Link- 
Belt trade >———<{ mark meets rigid uniformity speci- 
fications. Our modern laboratory continuously explores new 
refinements to increase chain life. It is located at the world’s 
largest plant manufacturing drive and conveying chain. 


COMPLETE LINE of agricul- 
tural chains, sprockets and 
attachments permits cost- 
saving specialization — of- 
fers the right chain for all 
conveyor and drive needs. 


When a farmer decides to 
sell out, it’s most important 
that he get the top dollar for 
his livestock, equipment and 
machinery. And to see that 
the sale is run to his full ad- 
vantage is the job of O. 
Charles Koenig. 


Charlie sees that all details 
of an Empire on-the-farm 
auction are handled as effic- 
iently as if the sale were held 
at one of the nine Empire 
livestock markets. And Em- 
pire’s reputation for honest 
and equal treatment for ev- 
eryone, always attracts many 
good buyers to an Empire 
Farm Sale. 


Charlie’s the man to get in 
touch with—phone Oneonta 
865—if you know anyone 
planning a dispersal sale— 
or, for more _ information 
about Empire sales, contact 
any of the Empire managers 
at these markets: 


Bath, Bullville, 
Caledonia, Dryden, 
Gouverneur, Greene, 
Oneonta, Watertown 

or West Winfield 


EMPIRE 
Livestock 
Marketing 
Cooperative 


The Ivy League’s 


Most Popular Disease 


by Allan Fishman ’61 


<¢¥ ET’S clinic out” is replacing “Let’s flick out,” a standard expression 

at Cornell, at certain times in the school year, mainly after prelim 
weeks and social weekends. The cause of the clinic’s popularity at these 
times is the%tudent’s fear, not of the common cold or various other re- 
sults of the Ithaca weather, but of having acquired “mono.” 


This disease, known in the medical profession as mononucleosis 
because of the characteristic white blood cell having a single abnormal 
nucleus, is commonly referred to in most college communities as “stu- 
dent’s disease,” for it manifests itself as physical and mental fatigue— 
naturally associated with the life of a college student. 


Rapid transition from a sufficient amount of sleep in the leisurely 
summer months to the minimum hours which college life permits, provokes 
a strain on the body functions. This tends to produce fatigue. ecunier 
when the body is emotionally excited in a social event, the effects of 
tiredness are more keenly felt. This malady is the prime factor in the 
overflow crowd of patients at the clinic following a party weekend. 


Symptoms of mononucleosis are a sore throat, hoarseness, headaches, 
chills and a general physical aching longer than a two day period. These 
characteristics make diagnosis extremely difficult, for they are also 
characteristics of the common cold, pneumonia and many virus infections. 
However, clues to the presence of mononucleosis are found in a marked 
respiratory distress, and a swelling of the lymph glands in the neck to 
almost three times the normal size. 


Many physicians assume mono to be caused by a type of virus, not 
yet isolated. It is carried by the blood, and therefore almost every gland 
and organ in the body is subject to damage. The liver is the area of the 
most frequent complication, although the most dangerous organ, if in- 
fected, is the spleen. 


Science has not been able to develop a rapid cure for this disease. 
Experiments with miracle drugs have resulted in minor relief for the 
distresses accompanying mono, but have no direct effect in curing the 
disease. Basic treatment for mono is a high-protein, low carbohydrate 
diet, and an exceptionally long period of rest. This convalescent period 
varies between seven and 107 days—the average is three and half weeks. 


Mono knows no age restrictions. It has occurred in babies as well as 
people over 80, but is most prevalent in the 19-22 age group. 


Although it is contagious, mono occurs in scattered instances, 
rather than epidemics. The means of transmission has not yet been de- 
termined, but is thought to be intimate contacts such as kissing. The 
disease bounces back and forth between the men’s and women’s dormi- 
tories, discrediting the theory that women are the carriers of mono, 
because they are no more or less subject to it than men. 


When, in its travels, mono hits a student, repercussions may be 
serious. If you suspect you have mono the best practice is to “clinic 
out.” To meet popular demand, Gannett Clinic keeps a special nurse on 
duty taking blood tests after big weekends. 
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Corsages - Easy as 
1-2-3-4 


by Margaret Fitzgerald 62 


AN the gle pots, oh dutiful do-it-yourselfers! 

Here comes the full blown modern miracle that 
you can make in the murky seclusion of your 
dingy dens. A Christmas corsage . . . in four simple 
steps . . . and seventy-seven ridiculously complicated 
ones. 


The materials necessary are cheaply purchased 
or easily stolen. First rip some sprigs off an ever- 
green or fir tree for a background. For trimmings you 
can use artificial holly berries and leaves, pipe clean- 
ers, small Christmas ornaments, winter creeper, cones, 
and small twigs. While you’re running around, also 
pick up tinsel, bits of aluminum foil which can be 
used to make bells and little goodies like that. Help 
your neighbors prune their evergreen hedges (Arbor- 
vitae officially) and use it for backing. You'll need 
some green twine (number 26 wire is good too) to tie 
the whole mess together. About two feet of half-inch 
ribbon will add the finishing touches. Oh yes, some 
gooie, dripping household cement might help. 


Spread your materials on table and floor and 
begin. You’re going to make an original Christmas 
corsage. Arrange sprigs of greens (figure 1), add 
trimmings and try to glue the whole mess together. 
Bind it tightly with the wire (figure 2). Finish the 
back of the corsage with sprigs of flat greens by plac- 
ing them over the wired area. (Don’t—if you want 
to stick some good friend.) Fasten them with one wire 
at the front of the corsage where the bow will be 


(figure 3). 


Bubbling over with the Christmas spirit? We 
hope you are after all your hard work. Well, go out 
and spread the cheer. Deck your friends with boughs 
of holly. 


The four steps in making your own corsage. 
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Gor the Best Pizza! 


go to 


JOE’S 


602 W. Buffalo St. phone 4-9039 


HILL’S FOR PILLS 


Closest drugstore to 
campus 





Hill Drug Store 

328 College Avenue 
Collegetown 

Ithaca 3478 















































































































































































































What do I do now? 


N the first lab section this se- 

mester in Plant Breeding 101, 
better known as Genetics, I was 
handed several sheets of lab notes 
and two half-pint bottles with fly- 
ing insects enclosed. The first sheet 
was entitled “Breeding Experi- 
ments with Drosophila.” The in- 
sects were fruit flies. The objectives 
of this experiment were to illustrate 
certain principles of genetics by an 
investigation with living organisms, 
directed towards stimulating inde- 
pendent observation and thought. 

The first thing I had to master 
was the handling of the flies. Es- 
sentially, this involved taking flies 


Adventures with 
Drosophila. 


from one bottle to another. It’s not 
as easy as it sounds—flies can fly 
you know. The flies must first be 
etherized, a process that can be 
quite frustrating. Ether is pretty 
amazing stuff. Too much of it can 
kill all the flies—accidentally, of 
course— or even put your room- 
mate to sleep—my room is perme- 
ated with the invigorating aroma 
of ether. Too little ether can 
result in having squadrons of little 
flies winging around your room. 
Have you ever spent an evening 
running around trying to smack 
down the little devils? It’s an art in 
itself. Once I have successfully 


CRISPELL CHARTER SERVICE, INC. 


Buses for Charter for all Occasions 


Phone Ithaca 43743 or 8760 


716 W. Clinton Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 










Unexpected Guests? 


Eat out at the 


COLLEGE SPA 





214 East State Street 





Bugs Bug Me 


by David I. Wolf ’60 






rendered my flies unconscious, I 
look at each fly carefully to de- 
termine its sex and identifying char- 
acteristics with the small paint 
brush and magnifying glass so gen- 
erously supplied by the depart- 
ment. 

This careful scrutinization is 
necessary in order to cross the right 
males with the right females—the 
female flies must be virgins and 
therefore the flies must be checked 
and isolated every eight hours to 
prevent the inevitable. Determin- 
ing the sex of the fly is really quite 
easy, but it took me three weeks 
to figure it out. Looking for identi- 
fying characteristics of flies is even 
more fun (fun?!!) The easier ones 
to spot are vestigial wings as com- 
pared to normal wings, white eyes 
vs. red eyes, and dark colored bod- 
ies vs. light colored bodies. Of 
course you don’t usually get char- 
acteristics as easy as these to see. 
Some mutants have longer or thick- 
er bristles than normal, wings that 
may overlap or be curved, or eye 
color that may be a darker shade 
than normal. From looking for 
these charcteristics, you can easily 
deduce why my friends now call 
me “Squinty.” 

After crossing a magenta-eyed, 
forked bristled, curved winged fly 
with the normal wild type stock, 
I had to wait until the first (F1) 
generation hatched, again identify 
their characteristics, isolate virgin 
females, and then cross these F1’s 
with each other and with the mu- 
tant parental type. After the prog- 
eny of these crosses hatched, I re- 
peated my observations. Of course, 
all this took time—months. I had 
to take the bottles (the number ran 
into double figures) home with me 
during Thanksgiving, and at my 
present rate Christmas vacation 
may afford another such experience. 

As I proceed along my merry 
way with my fruit flies, I have 
some consolation to mix with my 
miseries. Even Mendel had some 


bad days. 








NEW D-SERIES TRACTORS 
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: K to Better Living! 
- Cys fo DeTTer LIVING. 
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le Good management, aided by the intelligent use of the most modern equipment 
a available, is opening the door to higher income and better living for thousands of 
i progressive farmers. 

d As a leading supplier of the machine tools of agriculture, Allis-Chalmers has 
- made it possible for farmers to increase their yields while lowering labor and other 
k, operating costs, through the introduction of new machines and implements of the 
|) most advanced design. 

fy : P ; : 

: Outstanding among these is a line of new, yet moderately priced, tractors and 
5 matched implements that are capable of doing more work, at low cost... any way 
u- you measure it . . . per hour, per acre or per man. 

- The Allis-Chalmers D-14 and D-17 Tractors help farmers to realize higher re- 
e, turns from all the other elements in modern farm management — such as quality 
ad seed, fertilizer, and resource conservation. They help farm families step up to better 
a farming that brings better living. 

ny ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <<) 


Library, 


U. S. Dept. of Agr., 


New International 340 Utility tractor equipped with new 3-point 
Fast-Hitch. You can get both Farmall and International 240 and 340 tractors 
with your choice of 2 or 3-point Fast-Hitch, and many other options. 


NOW, faster 3-point hitchin 
...from the seat! 


GET YOUR HANDY 
PERFORMANCE CALCULATOR 


Just move the dial on this pocket-size 
calculator to match tractor speed with 
implement width—then read off daily 
plowing, mowing, or harvesting capac- 
ity. You get the right answer fast... 
without figuring! Use this handy cal- 
culator to see how much more you can 
get done in a day with the greater 
power and exfra job-matched speeds 
of new IH tractors. Get this handy 
calculator from your IH dealer! 


Now, IH gives you faster, easier 
3-point hitching with automatic 
latches on all three links. And you do 
better work than ever with any of 
your 3-point tools! 

As with famous IH 2-point Fast- 
Hitch, you get up-and-down and 
side-to-side ‘“‘float.’”” Even wide im- 
plements work at uniform depth. 
Hinged lower draft links assure faster 
penetration—prevent shallow-out 
when crossing ridges. 

You just set the handy Traction- 


Step into a 


NEW WORLD 
OF POWER 


Control lever to add up to a half ton 
of weight to tractor drive wheels. 
New Tel-A-Depth gives you easy, 
precise implement control. 

This new 3-point Fast-Hitch—for 
Farmall® and International® 240 and 
340 tractors—mounts most 3-point 
tools of other makes. For superior 
work, select 3-point implements from 
the complete new line of McCormick 
3-point equipment. These tools fit 
practically all 2 and 3-plow, 3-point- 
hitch tractors. 


Ee e 
International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment... Twine... Commercial 
Wheel Tractors... Motor Trucks... Construction Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Try new IH 3-point Fast-Hitch! 
Hitch or switch implements 
from the tractor seat. Do 
better work than ever before 
—even with your present 


SEE YOUR 


3-point tools! Check the full 
line of new McCormick 3-point 
implements. Just call your 
IH dealer for a field trial. Set 
a demonstration date today! 
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